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AUTHOR'S NOTE 

Tl^ report ex?min« bypolice departments 

^nd^firc departments throughout the United Stat^, and exptores a v^e^ of 
~? ! ^ ""^o""* thwe barriers; the pii^ is to en^iirage minority 
i^tin«it programs that wprk-a,g6al that is easy to state but, as we shaU 
see, hard to accomplish; 
We h4ve fcauied on ^Uce departments in five ciUes*— Detroit. Miami. Waih- 

pri^CM by fiiedepartments serving * 

iJ^rf^T t^Z*^^^ " their g^grajfaic di^ibutlon, but more 

importantly for their recent effdrte in miiwrity recruitment, the hope is that 
other local governments facing similar chaUen^s will profit ftom an analysis of 
th«c minority recruitment programs. -umyas oi 

v,t^S£-M^ ^^''^ to expr^ my gratitude to the many 

their ume smd^knowledge. M go.td cduntiess local officiate Li 

^n^uni^leade^^for t^eirfclpful insists aM advice, i^tly.i vifto^^^ 
Z^^' '^ ™' "^^"^ interview, and in the p«para. 

Ricbard J. Mtnplb 

OeofieiawntCdmteeHcut 
April ZB, 1970 
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If-govemmeht is to be /or all the p^ple/ it irust be by all the people, this 
basic precept underlies a 1969 Commission report oh Equal Opportunity in 
State and Local Government Employment report/ " . , By 

All the Pedple/' The repo^ found that memb^i^rof^minori groups frequently 
are denied access to responsible State.and locar government jobs often 
are totally excluded from employment except in the most menial positions. In 
no depailment were the bam^ 

tuhity greater than in the departnients concerned with public safety: the police 
and ilre departments* 

In all of the cities and States surveyed by the Commission, the proportion 
of uniformed policemen and firemen who were black was substantially below 
their proportion in the population as a whole. Some cities and States had 
only recently begun to hire bi^cics as pollcemen and firemen. Segregation in 
assignments was still a common practice. 

Not a single black was on several of the State police forces in the metro- 
politan areas surveyed by the Commission, although each area contained a 
sizable black population. In both police and fire departments/ blacks were 
conspicuously absent from positions above the levet of patrolman orfiremari. 

The Cdjnmission also found that the most aggressive recruitment efforts in 
State and local government, includiiig the recruitment of minor! Jes, have re- 
cently been undertaken by municipal police departments. Despite their efforts, 
the results have usually b^n nieager. 

Several factors have been advanced to explain this lack of success. Among 
them are unduly strict selection criteria, growing distrust and hostility toward 
the police in minority communities^ and continued discriminatory treatment 
of minority group persons on the job.^ _ 

Nevertheless, a nuniber of reasons make employment of minorities in these 
jobs a matter of utrnost importance. 

Demand for more numbers of protective units is among the foremost of 
these* In every central city studied by the Commissiori, the police force was 
under Its authorized strength. It is estimated that, nationwide, there is a need 
for 50,000 new policemen each year, the number of firemen hired annually 
is much smaller, but will probably increase as rapidly growing suburban areas 
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recognize their need for more professional fire fighting units. 
Hie financial rewards for these jobs is compelling. A comparison of the 
salaries of police and fjre jobs with other occupations requiring more formal 
education is instructive. In each of the cities included iri the Commission's 
study/ poiicemeri-and firemen had about-the^ ./higher begin- 

ning salary and frequently a higher maximum salary than many other gov- 
ernment employees, e.g., social case workers. In addition, these jobs main- 
tain salaries that are higher than those, for many jobs traditionally filled by 
blacks and other minorities. There is eve^ indication that present salaries 
will increase. 

Not of least importance is the fact that the very stresses and tensions be- 
tween the protective services and minorities, which hinder recruitment, are 
not likely to be resolved until these services are more rcpresehtative of the 
minority community. 

It should be noted that Federal funds are now available to assist commu- 
nities in this effort. Under the liw Enforcement Assistance Act, the Depart- 
ment of justice is authorized to make grants for "the recruiting of law en- 
forcement personnel and the training of persohnel in law enforcement." 
Some localities already have begun to use these grants, specifically for the 
purpose of recruiting and training minority police office^. 

Despite the obstacles to minority recruitment^ we believe that therel are 
minorities in every city and State who would accept employment as police- 
men and firemen and who would meet qualifications relevant to good per- 
formance oh the job. We believe, also, that there are many state and local 
officials with a genuine interest fn recruitirig police and firemen from minor- 
ity groups and in improving police-commuriity relations. 

In order to focus attention on the underrepresentation of minority groups 
in State and local protective services and to suggest effective techniques for 
overcoming this situation, the Comrnisstpri has Undertaken a limited study 
of the matter. Its purpose is to determine what selected governments are 
doing affirmatively to recruit minority groups in police and fire departments. 
The study and the report which follows were prepared by Richard j. Margolis 
for the United States Commission on Civil Ri^ts. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Recently a black policeman in Detroit, bi^ly placcd.and highly, skilled, recalled 
how he almost did not get on the police force back in 1947: *Td been working 
for the telephone company coUecting from c^^ but there was ho future 

in that and my wife was pregnant so I decided to apply for a job on the poUcc 
force. 

'^ell, I passed all the tests and all the interviews, but then they sent me a 
letter saying IVj bccn.rejcctcd. tfey told me I had tuberculosis. Yoii know«. 
when I got that letter my wife was in die hospital havii^ our fim baby, and I 
remember just sitting alone in our dark living room thinking I Was going to die. 
But after a while I had anothw- thought: 'What the hell--rm not even couA- 

Later, with the help of a set of chest x*rays taken by his ovm physician, he 
forced the police department to accept his application. 'Iliat's how I became a 
cop,** he recalls, 'Vith separate but equal x-rays." 

It wiHild have been relatively easy in those days inimediately following the 
Sec(»id World War for police and fire departments to recruit minority members, 
just as it would have b^n relatively easy for colleges to recruit black students, 
for industry to hire black personnel, and for buildeins to sell to black home-buy- 
ers. Many returning black veterans, having risked their lives for America, were 
ready to stake their futures on the American system and to share in both its 
hazards and its opportunities. They were ready, but the white majority kept 
pretending that Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Mexican Americans, and Amcricaa 
Indians had social tuberculosis. 

Today that policy of raw discrimination and overt exclusion is generally 
discredited. Yet the legacy lingers, ^d the two unequal societies it has created 
continue to grow farther apart and ever more hostile. The two societies are not 
simply moral abstractions— they are authentic, physical entities and, thanks to 
the Nation's meticulously organized system of housing segregation, they can be 
readily located in every city in America. Many Americans have grown accus- 
tomed to this peculiar racial geography; they hp ve come to see the two societies 
as fixed, eternal points on the American landscape, placed there by divine 
decree and separated forever by rivera, railroad teacks, and superhighways. Few 
white people nowadays venturb ad-bss these barriers— tmless they happen to be 
policemen or firemen. 
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In the ideal world— the worid of ihe schoolchild's textbook^e policeman 
might well be a natural bridge between the two societies. Isn't he pledgld to 
uphold the law? And isn't UieJaw ^for weryone,-f6r the weak as wefl as the 
strong, for blacks as well as whites? If one is lost, shouldn't one ask a 
policeman for help? 

In WashingtonrD.C. we intervi wed black children whose view of policmen 
corresponded to these teatbdok majums. "A-policeman is nice to ^ people 
Md shoots bad people,'' an giyew-^^^ 

times a policeman ihakw a mist^e and puts= the wrong person in jail; But then 

fef oiit about it in coiih.'* 5^^^^ 
and sisters cnteiiained. an^entirelyidifferent op^^^^ 6f. tl« police. "My big 
brother," said one of the chUdfen, "he caHs^ein pigs! VJ^n he sees one coming, 
heruiis." * 

If the ghetto riots of the late sixtiM tau^t us- anyi^ that our 

big<ity p6l!«| dq)artments were in de^. ethnic trouble. Black militants were 
comparing tfem to, an occupying armyt^a ldh(d o^white colonial batt«^^^ in 
every urbM ghetto--^aiid there was enough: t^ asserUbn both to starfle 

and irritate white America;.Mbre moderate civil rights spok^men meanwhile 
were demanding that the police put their houae in order. Th^ taUed for an end 
to police brutaUty and harassment in tt« sSietto, ifor better pofiw protection of 
^tto residents, and for new hiring policies aimed at recruiting mihdrihr 
rnembers into police departments. 

In resiwnse, many police officials began to reshape their thinking, if not their 
policies. There was a flurry of bcMVolent activity:: nc^ "co^uiity relations'* 
programs between policemen and ghetto midents; sensitivity sessions aimed 
both at exposing and expunging radian among white poli«menr 
recruitment programs designed ostehsibiy to attract minority woup memlwre to 
police careers. " - 

This report wHI examine some of the recruitmwt programs, the purpose is 
to try to discover how diis great amd e^ntial task-^]if of ihte^ating 6ur m<»t 
disafected and oppressed citizens into society's system of law enforcement-can 
best be accomplished. At present, the task remains largely undoiie, ewn in those 
cities and States where conimitiiients have been made and programs mounted 
Many of the recruitinmt programs are studies in frustrati6n; s6n» are litde 
better than public relations schemes aimed at improving a department's image 
without upsetting its old patterns: Other progranw have been sincere in their 
intentions but unrealistic in their expectations. 

However, in at least two cities we visitid— Washington and Detroit— some 
progress has been made in infnority recriiitmeni, which suggeste that the task 
may be difficult but by no means impossible. 

We diall begin with an examinatibn of some of the hurdles which nearly all 
police and fire department applicants must overbme, paying particular atten- 
Oon to the effects these hurdles have on minority member applicants. We shall 
then turn to a city^by-city description of police recriiitment pro-ams and 
problems; this section will be followed" by an examinaUon of recruitment 
practice in local fire departments and State police organizations. Finally, we 
shm draw conclusions and make recomhiendations which, we trust, will be 
useful to ciUes and States seeking solutions to the mysteries of minority recruit- 
ment. 
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ThiB Hurdles 



Jj is not easy to become a pqUcema^ or a firen^ The . standards are s^^^ 
tests are difficult, and t^^^^^^ 
the bie^ings of Jong appHc^^ wmtmg Ii^ 
. .depaitments, on tte to^i^nnt ag^^iy^ 

effort to fuliUt^ey^rre^^ 
mehts in recent years ha^ ciea^ arsi^^^ 

meiitf andrmsmy Vi^t tbe rc^U 

PrtheJrmmoHty recruitment pfpgraim fewMwzk or 

Spanish-^pe^-^iiig^^^^ to surmount the many dfficial 

hurdles which stand between and pdlicci carers. 

to Apply • . ♦ 

EligLb)!ity standards for appHcants* vary somewhat from city to city, but 
generally they remain within a naitpw raiigev vJliat follpm isVa dis^^^ 
each ojf these standards as t^^^ 

Age Requirement: The range is from 20 to 36, butrmorc typically from 21 to 
31. Several police dep^rtmehU^ it^^^ the 
age niinimum to i9Vin an effort^^ rechiit minpHty youths directly out of high 
school . . . "before they get m^^^ 

end of the age spectrum, there Im b^n a general drift upv^aid^^^B^^^ since the 
policy in most departments is to make each new pbliceman an **out8idc man" as 
opposed to a ^*desk man,'* the age ceiling nec«»a^^ As a black 

policeman in Detroit puts it: 'Who wants to ch^ a thief ^hen your le|^ are 
aching?'* On the other hand, many police recruit<^rs f^l that the hi^r the age 
ceiling, the better the chances of Recruiting minority group members. The over 
30 black man may be less inilitaht, Icm hostile to the police, and niore 
careef-driehted than his younger brother; 

Height Requirements: the rani^e is from to e'lO*:; more typically from 
5'8" to 6"^?'^ Height m of irritation to the 

Oriental and Spanish-spealdng cdmmunit^ and^ requirements 
havci inched downward in mjmy citiw, Nwr*e!^^ police dl^artments 
and fire departni^nts ffequently act S'lO'' m and often dcfeM tii^ on 

"practical grounds^ For example, the Californti State Hi^Way Patrol insists 
that short pplicemen are more likely to inspire resistance fiom persons they ye 



trying to arrest; and firenien speak- of the sheer physical bulk required of 
fire^ien who must can7 ladders and other ^^^h^^ Yet neither of 

these interesting. raUohales appea^^^^ much sense; Surely a well-trained 

small man can take cafe of himself in a tight situation^ of strike an attitude that 
will forestall violence. As for the firemen, Mexico Gity now uses aluminum 
laddefs, a convenient alteniattve to discrifhinatoi^^ height stahdafds. 

>yhat appears to te^af st^^^^ iniages^he p^oliceih^^ fireman's 

image of hihi^lf as a tajlLand handw^ Wayne in 

uniform; and the Mexican Aiftericah^^ ima^ of the department as an exclusive 
organiMtibn that neithef nw(^ 

Education: The applicant must be a high schdpl^^aduate or hold an equiva- 
lent degriee; This, of course, eliminates a dispfoportlonately large number of 
fninofity group members. 

l^^^?j^PP^*!^ant;mee^ with a few ddiei^, such as 

citizemhip, 1-year aatc residency [i^ some sVa|es]; and:g6<4 ey 
is ready for the real hurdles; But figjit here it should be not^d tfiat many 
fdigibieiblacksandMex^^ Americom dropM^^^ single ;Kurdie, 

They either don't return the appft^^^^ up foi the written test; A 

black policerfian in Ktroit sug^^ see, they look at all the steps 

they're going to have to go fhrpugh^ the character investigation, all 

that stulf-earid they figure the s^^^ 

of tests; And maybe there's something in'^their past, like a police record, that 
they don't want tis to find out ai>out; So th^y drop .but. iSiey'fc tired of being 
rejected." 

There may be additional reasons why minority group members often fail to 
follow through with their applications. For example: 

''Man, I took one look at that application and figufed it would take me a 
week just to get through it."— a black applicant in Detroit* 

'1 don't knp^-^when I walked into that police station I got bad vibra- 
tions.* —a Mexican American applicant in.Denver* 

**The cops behind the counter were whispering to each other and laughing 
a lot. I felt kind of funny inside/"— a black applicant b Denver. 

**A guy doesn't want to admit to his friends that he flunked the test and 
couldn't get in. they'd just laugh and say *We fold you so.'"— a black 
policeman in Connecticut 

It would be risky to generalize from these comments, but it seems a safe bet 
that many minority member applicants approach the police department with 
considerable uncertainty and trepidation. Their initial meeting with the police 
recruiter is often crucial: either it confirms their fears^in which case they flee 
forever-^r it gives them hope that thev will be accepted. Many police depart- 
ments have met this problem by hiring black recruiters, sending recruit-mobiles 
into the ghetto, and shortening their application forms. These measures have 
probably helped; yet the sad truth is that most blacks and Spanish Americans 
who choose to stay in the face end by being rejected anyway. In other words, 
the early dropout may not get the worm, but at leist he doesn't get the worry. 
8 



to Pass ... 

Jficre, ih rou^ly dwwnding brdc^ are the reasons why most 

mhiprity j^oup applicants ait rejected: 

The . written test is by far Ac mpstd^gerpiu hurdle. In some cities fewer 
than 1,6 percent of black appli(»hte are able siinnbunt iti The wWic success 
rate is usually ^nsidcfal)ly lu^^^^ the cxanimten is^ a shortened 

versibn of.thc i^y of several 

oAer stand^: irrtcl^gBnc^ CSifqiffli-a^ 
^d thc.Wbndcrlic Pc^ in logiCi 

arithnietic, vocab^ry^ and spaUM rela^on^^ 
terfdrto equate test results wift a nS^ 
bemg that persons who £^ 

Yet test stahdfufds are often 
*T|ie usu>i multi]^^^ most discifiminatb^/in^^ 

mehts against ciffiurjdiy disadv^tW^ pwple,'' not^^ Df, Felix Ix>p^^ an 
f' autiibnty on manpower trsJitog^^^ bf^su<xe!^ bn the j^^^ 

the actual pcnohal accomplisJM^ ilc did wiA what he 

M^as gjven. A hi^ Khopi graduate frpm a white, .middle class backgrolmd might 
be an uhdcrachicvcr, whil^ the cbmplctibn of higii a Negro youfli 

f rbm the ^ettp might be a reM exprissibh bf drive mid mbtiyation;," 

In addition, niany bf the.test qiiestlbhs seem tb stack the deck against anyone 
who has grown up in ah urban ghcttb. H(^re arc some examplwY 

Does R.S.V.P. mean "reply not necessary*'? 

High yields of food cfbps per acre accelerate of soil nutrients. 

A. depletion B. erosion C. cultivation D. fertilization E conservation 
The opposite of natural ^ ^ 

superficiid strange injurious arHflcial foreign 
A club that accepts only vcty rich members is said to be - - - 

snobbish exclusive cbnservative - Republican un-American 

It seems clear that a black slum dweller might answer these questions 
differently from a middle class white miah. Partly as a result bf these differences 
thousands of black and Spanish-speaking wbuld-be policemen are being re- 
jected. The upshot is that the minority community s^ Ihe tests as a slick, 
exclusionary ginimick^ with trick questibns, while the pblice see it as proof that 
most ghetto men are not qualified tb become policemen. The test has become a 
sacred cow; most attempts to render it more fair to niinorities are shouted down 
by the rank-and-file as a "lowering bf standards". 

Yet standards are precisely what the tests lack, since few of tiiem have been 
specifically validated against police skills; that is, the tests have nbt been shbwn 
to predict ah applicant's performance as a policeman. Indeed^ bnc wbnders what 
these tests do predict. AGGt test "nonns*', fbr example, were established by use 
of a sample that included neither women or blacks. "This research offers little, 
if any, value to present^ay consumers of the AGGT," notw Dr. Bert A. 
Goldman in "Mental Measurements Yearbook" (Sixth Edition). 
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Police departments that equate fairer tests with lower standards are^in effect^ 
Ufipedping m F^w iobal ^go^nBmaioiits have sqiiarety 

fa^d tlh^ ha^ fact, but there ailTsips that some are ^esUoning their old 
assumptipjos. Detroit's police (fepartme^^ is attekihg jhe -research 
wojUd Ie4d to a new, noh^^ usin^ the Wont 

derhc^ is ^id to;^ ampng^^^t^ cidtiuraUy biaa^ writhig a 

new te^;:and 

of :que^donl: memfes a^ ^e]^ to 

elih^athig dip^^^ li^daid t«(tir 1^ ^^I^tiratatiye s^^ 

on the long road tq^^^ 
are not ice 

The backgrgmd A^^ some cities^ten^ to eliminate a higher 

proportion of bl^p^^^^^ 

is mtl^ge^As noted before, ma^^ of tiie face 

before a pE^kgroudd check can Im^ made. In chc^jdng the appU^t^s backgroiin^^ 
^investigators look for such persbntd proble^ as:^ childiren, 
arrest , and conviction records^ driving ^blatipnsi ahd ims^ble 
fecords; i^ekL are vaUd hiri^ic^nce^ 

ately, )^ey;racompass back^ound we^esses which turn up 

mbit £requentiy in jp^eho c^ 

In addition^ ttefe is a whole Mdes of vague^^^^^ which 
investigaton apply. In hom^ for example, the 

investigator takes note of ?£he pr6sped*s clothes aid^ a^ tone of 

voices the condition of his home, and ihe attitude of his vofe^^ is 
expected to be enthusiastic about her husband's p^^ career.) Here for ^am* 
pie, are ^me ^^cal comments from Detroit pbliqs iiivestigators: 

"Subject said he had no hobbies.*' ~ - 

**HB mother took an active psA in the precedinj^." (sic) 

"Applicant was veiy slow iii holding a cpnVersatira.*' 

"Subject's house was neat^.clean, welUmaintained." 

"AppUcaht's wife does not object to his being a policeman/' 

"Applicant appears financially sbiud/' 

Police officials, in defending these interviews, often cite the need for thor- 
oughness: **Wc can't^6rd to take chaises on applicants. We want to find out 
as much as we can." Yet it is hard.to see how su6h ingenuous attempts at sizing 
up the applicants can be of any use:to the police. At the same tinae^ they 
provide endless opportunities for prejudiced eyduations (unmtentjonal or other- 
wise), particularly since neaHy all police investigators are white and middie 
class. Such arbitrary values as neatness, ^|husiasm, and overall persontd pleas- 
ingness can vary depending on one's life sltt^ The crowded ^etto family, 
living in two or three rooms, niay b« cpih|«Ued to endure clutter diat is 
beneath police standards; and the black nitm who holds tWo low-paying jobs in 
order to support his fathjly may be tpo w^aty to impress the police investigator. 

A more serious etement in tiie background investigations— and a greater bar 
to minority group membe»-^is the applicant's police records. Here the picture 
grows murky. Soihe States automatically eliminate applicants with felony con- 
viction records. Many police dej^artments overlook juvenile records, providing 
these records are free of assault convictions* In general^ police departments are 
10 



induing to forgive and forget^^m^ committed in the relatively dim past 

As a Miami police personnel office rerfiarl:ed: "r don't think there's a single 
applicant Mo^hasn't stolen soniething iii his life// 

At the same ^e, a long anrest le^ of cohvictions-^is 

viewed as suspicious, if not auiomatlciiiy dis^ The police, of cbiurse, 

are forced into tiiis position by^^^ standard in law 

enforjMment; that they insist ^at i)Iack8:geM for tbp 

of reasons, tfien they.must alsd^^ arrest records impair an 
chances. . , , 

The same holds true f or drim Fw policemen would admit 

pubUdy.wMt a Detroit lie c&ced^^b^^ visitorp^^ *Tvc been pri 
the force: long enq^^ car is going t6 

stopped a lot more often A a white man/' llie lieutenant ^ w^^ explaining why 
the J>e^6irp»li(^ dep hiiing sfaridards by 

increasing the. allowable :numter of mbmg jnbl^ons. A few other pblice 
department have ni4de similar concessions, b^^^^ no case do die changes 
apprpkh the nw^^^^ Ifccre are dpuW thbusandU of black ineti whb^ haying 
been frequently and unf air 1/ by individa^ pbllc^m^i^e comcquchtly 
deemed unfit for semce on the police fb^ 

In suni, then, pplice backgrbund and c do. nothing to 

b|^n up bppbrtunides f br minpnty mem^^^^^ applicants smd^ in.some insUmces^ 
they may act as a discriminafbry bar tp empi^3nnaeht. important, 
the vague and frequenU^ irrelevant cnteriVu^ in sbm^ 
tics for discrimination where none need cxfa^ fmd il^y gener^ inbit suspicion 
and distrust in minority communities, discouraging pm applicants from 
taking the long plunge. 

The oral interview is usuaUy conducted by a dirw-man board consisting, in 
some cases, of policemen, and in other cases pf both pplicemtti and dtlzens-at- 
large. There is no evidence available in the cities and States being considered in 
Uus report that oral intehriews are racially dhcriminaSoiy.^ O 
there is a strbng current of opinion in the ^ettp communities that oral inter- 
^ews arc precisely that. Most police departm^ts have met these suspicions by 
adding at least one black man to the interview bbard. In one city, for example, 
police ask leading Negro citizens tb volunteer fbr a stint on thd interview 
board. No doubt this helps j to allay suspicion, but some of the younger and 
mbre militant blacks claim that the black mtcrviwcr is.neariy always an "Uncle 
Tom" minister or businessman, and that he is likely to be rougher on black 
applicants than bn whites. Police personnel oiBcials confirm at least a portion 
of the claim. '"We get our Negro intcryiewera frbla the fwpecteble e of 
the community," bne of them said. "Ybu khbw, th^ can be stricter with their 
own people than we can." One black ajpplicant complained that the black inter- 
viewer kept calling him 'boy'. 

Nevertheless, from' the standpoint of pblice-co^unity relations, almost any 
black interviewer is better.thah none. Witne^ Denver: there the oral interview 
board, supervised by the Civil Sc^yiofc Commission, remvhs all-white, as hofh 
black and Chicano leaders are quick to point but. 'Tin hot saying they discrimi- 
nate," says a black civil rights leader. '*But I ain saying that not many young 
men from the ghetto are gbing to relate well to three old men whb are white." 
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The oral interview does not eliminate many appliomte. What board members 
look for, generally, is, a well-met; well-spoken person wte by his 

denieanor or performance,- enibanrass the .{Mplice department lliere is a fairly 
wide latitude here, but not so wide Uiat it includes niilitahts. And ih/Miami and 
Denver, according to black policemen, it does not, include people who wear 
their hair Afro-style. 

The psychology test is used in some cities, asis the pofygfaph, or Mc detector, 
test. In both cases the police claim to be 16^ 
ness, sadism, and other traits which everyone, ag 
possess. These tests are nearly always^an ih^ 

are seldom^ an instrument drdiscrim In f a^, in :M|aM» fDetroit. ^d 

elsewhere th^ are used to fenret but racists. Aflfeiitivi answer 
questioiu as: "Do you believe that ^me ra^^ 
enhance the chances of sm applica^^^ or black. In tte^ 

polygraph interview^ the wrbn| ans^^^ the que^: "Would you ride in fl^ 
•same patrol car with a Negn> pNoliceman?^^ is^biind^ for autbmatic rejectibni 

The medictd examm^^ a long history- of ^ spuribiis uses in; tiie interests 
of prejudice, as sugg^s^ed by the story of the I^^^ 

1947, was falkly irifbnned hf cities tot is 

andent.bistory, and incidents ofraw discn^ 

rare. (One such ^rarity may have occurred recentiy in - MisS^i, ^hai a black • 
veteran, who had served in Vietnam as a ^member of Ae military police, was 
rejected by the ^vspaftoent^bn the g^^ bf his legs 

bne-half : irich s^^ tiie applic^t a 

fbrmal compliant, the decision was;i^^ ^ 

What bothei^ some observers about police departa 
is^in the words of a pdi(re per^nnel bfficiaj in Washington, D.C.-r-**the 
built^n-anti-urban bias of the health standi In Waslungton^^ example, 
applicants are rejected for hay fever, asthma^ and other chibnic re^iratoiy 
troubles, these ailme its have been found; to with (Uspfbpbrtibhate. fre- 
quency in urbM ghe|tbs: Recently thre^ veterans wei^^^ 
by police doctors in Wwhington on the grb^ suffered frorii hay 
fever. "Well, how the hell can you live in Washington," adced an irate pcra^- 
nd bfficer, "without getting hay fever?** 

No one, of course, wants a sickly police fbrce, and no one would suggest that 
essential medical standards be diluted br that police departihehts admit appli- 
cants who are physically unfit for service. Sufprisiogly, though^ die bfficial 
rationale for stern health standards^terner, that is, than might be expected— 

not medical but financial, poctbrs say they are saving taxpayers hundreds of 
thbusands of dollars in liabilities and early retirements by rejecting people with 
potentially bad backs or weak lun^. 

But recruitment of competent policemen is also expensive — especially if the 
search must be pursued ever ftirther from home base. Medical standards which 
prevent urban residents frbm joining their Ibcat police forces may be pehny^ 
wise, but personnel-foolish. Surely any big-city police fbrce committed to ai- 
firmatiye minority recruitment shbuld take a hard look at the costs^^^tb 
financial and social-^f a too*stringent medical policy. 
12 



If the black man manages to leap all these hurdles-^and he rarely does-^he 
may nevertheless be rej^ and for reasons over which he has lii^^ control. 
For exafiiplc, ft heJhas never le^ 

never havc^e will get no farther than reading an application blank. Similarly, 
if he has ncyer learned how. to swim, he canhot be a policemfe in^^M^^^ or in 
a number of other cities where swimming is felt to be a hccessaiy pdlice skill. 
Nicthcr of mesc small handicap wouldlsecm to be beyond sblvih^: police 
traihihg academics, whjch nw^^ 12 id 16 w^ks^ 

wuld \ca«ly ihcM^ and driyihg in their curiicaiiJ[^ Michi|ah 

State PolioB Department docs teach swimmng]; Juch lA^^ could be 

an eflfective gcst^^^^ tfee ihindrity aommunify arid Would 

cost very little. Surely it^^^^^^ no longer to teach a man to swim or drive than it 
does to te^ch him to shoot a giin. 

The police training acade^y^^^ next-to-1^ step on the way to becoming a 
penharient member drthe foro^^ the recruit gets thbu^ the academy he is 
usually on probation for a year, after which he bwomw officer. 

Th^rc is some^evi^dence that minority l^dup rSembera flunk out of the 
acadeniies in a higjier proportiwi than whites: If so, it is not surprising. The 
black recruit is crften the only black in 1^ cIJm. He suddenly finds hii^^^^ in a 
para-military white world of spit^arid-^lish and strict di^iplirie. In most acade- 
mies he will search in vain for a black teacher or counselor or for anyone who 
wiU understand his life in the ^etto, • 

In State policy academies the i^^^ all the more shattering because 

recruits are barracked there and are not, as a rule, permitted to go home during 
the entire training period. (In any case, they may be hundreds of miles from 
home.) "We don't seem to be able to attract Negroes fiom xhe ghetto," notes a 
Michigan State police personnel offidal. ^1 d6n*t think they feel secure outside 
their own community. The few Negro recruite we manage to get have lived arid 
grown up with white people. You riiight say they're already irite^ated/*. 

Before the black recruit enters the academy is told, in effect, to look 
white. The recruit, notes a typical police academy manual, Hs expected to have 
a short military fype haircut without long sideburns, mustache or beard." 
Nothing he sees or hears during his academy itirit disabuses him of this 
ori^'nal impression. On the academy receptiori roorii walls there are usuaUy 
pictures of past graduating class^, of fornier commanders, and chiefe. Nearly 
all are white. 

During the next 12 weeks he wiU be given, typically, 50 hours in firearms 
traminfe 18 hours in first aid, 12 hours in criminal law, 7 houre in boxing, and 
8 hours in human relations (it used to be 4). 'The Human Relations," recalls 
one white recruit, "was the gut course. Tliey had outside speake r. c6me in arid 
talk about brotherhobd^^ We could relax." 

The stringent discipline and the whirlwind routine are hard on everyone, but 
they are esp«:ially hard on the black recruit with no one to talk to. "You got to 
have a black man there telling him how he's doing,*Vsays Lt. Leroy Smith, who 

!i^^^f^ ^^^^^ ^'^^ ^^"^ Department's personnel division. 

The lieutenant tells of a black recruit who was flunking his tests on the rifle 
range. Smith visited the academy one day and got the recruit to practice 
on the range. In less than an hour his score improved dramatically. *1 
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can't explain it," says Smith, **but spnaehow my being there ^ve him confid- 
race. That's why-i keep a^g at the academy how the brothers are.dding. If 
there's any problem* i-get butihetvwfak;- BUtri^^ 

horrified to leam.that three black recruits had flunked oiit. No one at the 
academy had warned him. 

Academy traincss ^ requii^d to Ufe doa^ written tests and examina- 
tions^ and the grades ibey get dtber maj^^ 

grad^^ a recruit earns at tlieia^dmy grade In Qie 

*1ntclli^w** test;hc took^ an appl^ant.' TlbU^ 

appUcan^ pii&di ^illji»rf6m?it &C^a(^(^^^^ 

perhaps, in the trainihgt'prdHC^^ but- of no - help,/ ^c^ariiy» k pre^cting 

on-the-job performance. In Miort; neij^ef tM^ 

mwy subsequent tests given by t^^ a<^demy hSv^^^^^ of strict 

reieyance to essentia! polic^^^ woMd seem ol^yi^us that 

today's policeman is c^led upon to use h^^ "fiuman rclkiiqns^' sKlfe more 
frequently than his "fircahns^ s^^ X^f^ amotints of traU^^ h given ki 
each imply precisely the 

Tlius the cu^rnciilum design, with iu on wrihen test|» p$ych(> 

logical prc^ures, and white lifW^je t^ b|urdeh on ^ack imd 

Mexican Anierican recrmU while f^ re^i&^ld^t would jiisttfy 

that burden; namely, policemen for the 

job they must perform. 

Most of the hurdles; that tl^ pr^S^anish Am^cw miist sc^ to 

beconie a policeman rfe, strictfy ^aiting;no Ug^r than th(^ 
white applicant. Yet gtyen the special b 
applicant canics into the race,^the htir^es 
wntteri tcsts/&e charactcri^^^ 

to fulfill the minori^ applicant's ihosVsatum^ that he 

has been made the victim ofzah elato^ that r^imiits 

him With one hand and rejc<^ hiih otfer. 

The question that police depa^rtmen^ governments must soon 

answeris whether or not the cmnpl^ and^q^^^ fliey 
have constructed, wtuch all applicant m^ oifly a huif ful of 

blacks and browns sundvis, is wbfth the trouble. Ek)C8 Vp^w^'s gcttiSg over 
the barriers accurately fbreshadbw/competent on-th^ pNerfprmance? If hot, 
what can be done to stfeamlm<^nar/ow^rr^the standa^ more 
reasonably relate tp a policeman's duties and at the sahie thne become^ccepta- 
bic to the niiinbrity communis? TThe next sectlbk of this report, Which deals 
with police minorif/ recruitment prpgi^ in five cities, may suggest some 
answers. 
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Minority Recruitment Programs: 
Five Cities in Search of An Answer 



The pattern of special police recraitihent campaigns, aimed at minority 
memf>ers, does not vary marke<iy frbn? ci^ to city. Typicallyi the campaij^ 
begins on a note of optiihismr sust^ned by &e characteristically American 
assumption that if the "prddiict"— i.e., a police cafcer-r^is properly "pitched", 
black men and Spanish Americsu^ will buy it» Advertising in new^apeis and 
on television thus b^mes a primary instrument of recruitment. Jn addition* 
"recruitmobiles" ^quipped with loud ipeakeii start rolling tiu6u£|i the 
new recruiting offices are openeddh minority ndg|ib6rho[>d$;^black policemen 
are taken oflf their beats tod translerr^d to^ 

brochures, displaying pictures of black policemen, are printed and distri^luted. 
In some cities, there are related efforts aimed at be^ng— or at least bandaging 
^^Id conflicts between the police and the minonty cohim Police offi- 
cials make speeches at black schooU and churches; pffi asked to 
attend seminars on race relations; sensitivity training sessions are hastily organ* 
ized (and, as often as not^ soon abandoned ) : 

These measure often create an illusion of success: minority members do 
apply for police positions in relatively gw^^^^^^ Yet most of the new 

applicants never succied in. beaming pNDUcemen. Mpre6yer» the supply of 
minority applicants seems limited and, over the long haul, prone to dry up. -Just 
why these problems occur, aiid what cani be doM 
occurring in the future, is one of the major concen^ of tlus part of the report. 

Because local minority recruitment programs tend to be similar in most 
respects, we shall not attwnpt to £^ye f&ll, repetitive coverage of each of the 
programs in the five cities we visited; instead we shall focus on the one or two 
features in each city which we consider paramount. 

Detroit 

"Avery, your job is to find the blacks."--orders given in 1967 to Lt. Avery 
Jackson, head of minority recruitment. 

Detroit's police minority recruitment efforts suffer from a long history of 
mistrust between die police department and the black community. The mistrust 
spills over to blacks ^ready on the police force. In theoiy, they might supply 
considerable recruiting power in the ghetto; in practice, most of them remain 
skeptical and unprepared to join the recruitment effort. 

The police force has 491 blacks, about 10 percent of the total force of 5,056 
men. Three years ago the black proportion was 4 percent; by 1975 officials 
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hope it wiU be 25 percent. Estimates arc that more than half the people now 
living in Detroit are biack. 

Tlic first minority recnjitmeht-pro^ 
campaipi sponsored by the Chamber pf Conamerce and put together by the 
Gampbell-Ewald Advertising Agency. 'Die campaign featured bftiboafds, radio 
and television ads. and frequest appearances by Bill Cosby, the thefne was: 
**Tliere aren't enough big men to.gd around" 

the slo^n turned out Jo be scIf-fuifiUihg. Only about one in every 25 blacks 
who responded was ''bi^*' cnou^ to m^^^ 

Nevertheless, a number of blacks did make the.grade. and the black percentage 
began to creep upward. The bigg^t barrier to black recruitment seems to be the 
written test and. while no one on.the force is eager to defend the test, no one 
has been able to come up With a decent substitute. According to Richara J, 
Carctti. a i^ychologist in the pMjUce department, it woi^^ $50,000 
to accomplish the. research needed to write a bias-frcc test; Com^^ 
^ins in minority, recruitment which would result. $50,666 swms a small price 
to pay. 

Despite testing problems and a consequent sluggish rate of increase in the 
proportion of black recruits, one gets the impn^ssion that ni(wt Detroit police 
personnel officials are trying hard to get more blacks oh the police force. A 
permanent recfuiting headquarters; h^^ the.all-black tenth 

Precinct; more bl^wfe have bwn added^to staflf; and a few 

concessions have bccn|made/in liberalizing the qualifetibm^bad debts, for 
example, are no longer immediate grounds for rejection: 

On the other hand, the department has no clear recruitment policy, no way of 
definiiig or reaching its most likely prosplcti Rccruitthoblles park randomly in 
front of pool halls, unemployinent offices, factoiy gates, or campus buildings. 
There is no agreement within the department on where to find black recruits. 

Since many black policemen continue to entertam doubts about the sincerity 
of their white colleagues, they m^e no effort to bring in additional blacks, 
"Our own cops can be our best recruiters." says a white pelt^nncl official, "but 
they can also be our worst knockew." 

Black policemen point out Uiat the Detroit police force has a long history of 
racism which cannot. easily be expunged. In 1960. the predominantly white 
policeman's association voted to raise $25,000 to be used in deferise of any 
member whose of^osition to integration endangered his job. In 1953, a black 
lieutenant recalls, there were 2 5active black ihtegrationists on the force. All 
but two, he says "have either retired or been eased out. You know— they'd 
keep drawing lousy shifts, or they wouldn't get prx)motions they deserved. 
Thmgs like that." 

Even now, according to the blacks, black policemen do not get promoted as 
frequently as white policemen. They point out that only 33 out of 491 blacks 
on the force hold rank (including one deputy inspector, three uniformed 
inspectors, and four lieutenante). In short: "It's still rough to be a black cop.'* 
(Promotions depend in part on the grades one gets in various written tests. The 
same old .bugaboo. ) 

Wiat all this seems to add up to is a wait-and-see policy on the part of both 
the black policemen and the black community. ♦^We are ready to help on 
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recruitment," say Frank Blount, one of the department's four black lieutenants 
who has been on the force 15 years. "Just show us a sign." It is not clear what 
mi^t constitute a sign, but certainly it would have-something to do with the 
way police recruiters approach black community leaders. There are more than 
300 block clubs in the TenUi jprecihct, as well as dozens of community centers, 
churches^ and civic organizations. A vigorous recruitment program would 
doubtless Have to begin by seeking the cobpefatlon of such groups. 

Waterloo 

"Well, they certainly can't fault us on tolerance; we have three colored 
policemen." 
—a white policeman 

Waterloo is by far the smallest of the cities that will be considered in this 
report; yet it suffers from nearly all the racial and social problems that plague 
larger cities. And the problems in Waterloo seem no easier to solve than ^ey do 
in Miami or Detroit; merely easier to £^asp. 

.Waterloo has a population of 80,000, 10 percent of which is black. The three 
blacks on Waterloo's 124-manpdlice force make up less than ^ percent of the 
total force, yet that white policeman .who cited their presence as proof positive 
of Waterloo's success in minori^ recruitment spoke without irony. His view.is 
typical: there is a widespread assumption in the white community that the 
police department has done just about all that can be expected in i^^ of 
black recruitment. "We've reached a plateau," says Police Chief Robert Wright 
"I don't see any way of getting better results." 

The failure of Waterloo's police force to recruit blacks reflects the larger 
failure of Waterloo's white community to squarely face its deep and enduring 
racial conflicts. Like so niahy other cities, Waterloo's recruitment efforts began 
in the wake of a £^ettb riot in the summer of 1966. The riot was triggered by 
an incident of alleged police brutality, but it was clear to niany observers that 
the real causes of the riot ran much deeper. The city was, and still is, one of the 
most flagrantly segre^^ted in the Nation. Of Waterloo's 33 schools, only 11 
have any Negro students. No Negroes attend the two high schools on the west 
side of the Cedar River. 

Writing for the NewhoiTsue News Service, reporter Derek Schoen has noted 
that "Waterioo's blacks are penned off from the white community just as surely 
as if they lived in Chicago's inner slums or in shanty towns on the edges of 
nearly every Deep South City." On the city's afiluent West Side, he observes, "a 
black face is a rarity," while on the city's shabby, slum-ridden East Side "there 
is not a white face in sight." 

^ The two societies which Waterioo created has put the policeman in an awk- 
ward position. West of the Cedar River he might be a proud representative of 
the forces of law and order, but east of the river he is frequently viewed as a 
"pig" or a mercenary in the white oppr^sor's aiiriy. His fears, his prejudices, 
and his sense of being alone in hostile territory do nothing to cement relations. 

In any case, much of the riot aftermath-analysis centered on police relations 
in the ghetto community, and it wasn't long before the department came under 
fire for being lily-white. Accordingly, the department launched a modest minor- 
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jty recruitment campaign, which consisted of a scries of special advertisements 
in the local newspaper and the^placirig of posters and applications in Clarence 
Frascr's ghetto-based barbcrshopr'TTie m the past 3 Vears^ can be 

quickly summed up: 

Fewer than five black applicants per year; 

Four black policemen hired; 

A net gain of thrce.black policemra^^^ 
If the recruitment program has bwn disappointing, the reasons are not hard 
to find. First, nearly all the black applicafits fl^^^^^ 

short-fonn /Inteliigence" test; admitdstered^^^^^^ Cpni. 
mission, which p'i»p6rts to nieasure &e p^ alwteact 
concepts, word use, and spatial reiatioriships: A perfect score is 150 and t^^ 
lowest p^ihg score is 90. According to civil «ndw oiK6ial^^ some of the 
black police applicants scored below 40. (Copies of tiie test were not made 
available to this writer^ At pre^nt, V^aterljw officiafe^^s^^ no inclination to 
change the test or evenjo.conccde diat it rtay be culturaly biased. 

Second, those blacks who can pass the test and meet police, eU^blity require- 
ments arc already employed and are frequently, eaiting more than the police 
department's relatively low starts $6,804. Onithe o&er hand, the 

police department has made no effort to analyze its black •'market", or to 
focus its proihotion on prime prospects^ TTie rwruitinent campm^ has beeii a 
buck-shot affair, as if aU blacks were equally likely police prd^>ects. 

Third, the black community remains abSdin^y skeptical of the police depart- 
ment's intentions. 'They just want to hiie a few Uncle Toms to keep us from 
rioting again," a black militant has commented. Md it is true that two of 
Waterloo*s three black policemen have drawn ghetto assi^unents. 

Police response to black dcepticisms has been spotty but, on the whole, ap- 
pears to be genuine. Two ye^rs ago Chief Wri^t publicly stated that if any 
double standard of liw enforcement, existed in Waterl6oH-K)Se standard for 
blacks and another for whites— it wodd ceise. The announcement helped to 
clear the post-riot atmosphere. In addition, tl» police have cooperated in a 
^ries of sensitivity sessions and seminars with die black communitjr. But seiisi- 
tivity sessions are delicate instruments: they can escalate into shouting and 
cursing sessions, in which case the police usually walk put, muttering that they 
don't have to take tiiat sort of talk from anyone; of tiiey can deteriorate into, 
a drab, sterile discussion on brotherho6d, in which case the blacks stop attend- 
ing. Waterioo has had its share of both kinds. 

Sensitivity "sessions, of course, are no substitute for reform, the fastest way 
for the police department to gain the confidence of black people is thrtiugh just 
and respectful treatment of ^etto residents acccwnpanied by an affirmative 
recruitment program. Suchiei program would have to involve large elements of 
the black community, including all its leaders, and that is precisely what the 
police seem unwilling to concede. In fact, police officials like to pretend that the 
blacks have no, spokesmen. They talk of •'the so^alled black leaders" who 
represent no one but themselves, and hint that the silent majority of blacks have 
nothing at all against the police. 

this unrealistic attitude would seem to rule out meaningful recruitment 
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efforts, for it has the effect of insulting the black community through contempt 
for its leaders. Decent recruitment must begin with good faith negotiations 
between the police and the black community. 

Denver 

*'We're doing everything we possibly can do." 
police personnel officer 

In the past 2 years Denver bu^ine^ tmd media have contributed more than 
a quarter of a miUion dollars :in time and tBmt in an-effoH to te^ 
department recruit more Negroes and Mexican Araieri The results have 
been either dramatically successftil of plaii^y disast/ous, de^nding upon whom 
one talks to. 

the figures are clear enough:: In 1967 the department had approximately 20 
Negroes and 20 Mexican Americans. Today the figures are 40 apiece, piit of ^ 
total force of 1,007. In other wofds^ minority representation has doubled; yet 
blacks and Mexican Americans comprise only 8 percent of the force while 
making up 21 percent of DenvePs fwpulatidn; ' 

What strikes one first about Denver's recruitment prb^am is its technical 
sophistication: The ads, which appeared on television, over radio, and in all 
local newspapers, haVe been ^ck and professional. Here is copy for a typical 
radio "spot** which ran iast year: 

YOUNG WOMAN, BLACK : How do / feel about my husband being a cop? 

Proud. Even if some of our friends are a little 
put out about it. Gus is a COLLEGE man now. 
Going to Metro. He*Q have a degree in Police 
Science some day soon. And he only pays 10 
percent of hb own tuition. 

ANNCR: Be somebody. Be a cop. Pay starts at $SSO a 

nfonth. Apply at Denver Police Headquarters 
downtown, or at any neighborhood substation. 

A white civil service official has remarked: **A11 these special promotion 
campaigns aren't worth a damn. You attract Negroes the same way you attract 
whites— with a classified ad m the employinent section of the newspaper." 

On the other hand, neither that official nor anyone else connected with 
minority recruitment has consulted in any systematic fashion with representa- 
tives of the black and Spanish^speaking comniiinities. Such consultation would 
appear to be an essential first step, since ghetto mistrust of policemen is far too 
deep and widespread to be overcome either by want ads or by a slick TV 
campaign prepared by a white advertising agency with a white sociologist as its 
consultant. Some of Denver's black policemen have been beaten up in the 
ghetto^ and others have requested assignments far l^orh their old nei^borhoods. 
There is, in fact, a growing schism between the police force and the ghetto 
community. **There'$ cop brutality every day down here," according to a 
moderate Mexican American spokesman. *Tht kids hate the cops. How can 
you expect a kid to be a policemtm when all he's ever seen a policeman do is 
bust somebody's head open?" 
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Such accusations seem to puzzle the police. "We never used to have any 
trouble with our minoritiw/' says GhiS^ 

who stir things up." His viewpoint, in shprtris identical to tfiat of police officiab 
in Waterloo ^nd elsewhere. It can be summarized as follows: Militant leaders 
do not represent the rank-and-file for whom they claim to speak; therefore, 
there is no truth to the charges of jkiliqe bnitaiity which th^ leader^ Jc^p 
making. 

Denyer police officials make the usual disclaimers about brutality and har iiss- 
ment, imisting t^^^^^ are always "on^^^^^^^ 

and that nearlv all Denver 1^ Thcs« dciyals,an the^^f^^ 

of daily ghetto experiencej do nothing ^to iti^figtheh the ci^ibility of tHe 
minority recmitment program j^^^ Andthw ^odef^te 

Mexicaji American leader has not^: ' *^l wouldn't advise a ybling man in our 
c6mmumty>toJ6in the police f^^ because he'd be iuriui to beat and kiU his 
own people." \» 

Whatever the merits of his case, it is clear that these are as cominonly held 
attitudes in the Denver baririos as they are in the ghettos throughout America. 
The result is considerable black and brown skepticijim ateutrthe sincerity of 
police hiring intentions and,/in Jura,^xonslderabte police cymc^ about the 
ambitions, capabilities, and pvefaU "desire to work" among- young ghetto resi- 
dents. 

In the light of all this, it is rather Mtonishing that so many minority group 
members have responded to the adyertiscmehte and announced their intention 
of becoming policemen. No doubt if a way coiid be found to accent even half 
of these, the prpljlem would be on its way towat.t solution. In point of fact, 
only a small; fraction of the applicants ever become policemen. 

Only about one-third of minority group applicants pass the written test, as 
compared to threc^fourths of the white applicant^. In addition, mwiy blacks and 
Chicanos are eliminated by the background; investigations^ matters m 

bad debts, marital problems, and criminM recdrds.-In 1968, 148 neW officers 
were appointed. Only s« were Negro, 11 were Mexican American and 131 
were Anglo. Clearly little progress will be made unless the department eitiier 
alters Its set of qualifications-^an unthinkable notion to most policemen— or 
else finds a way of reaching inojre qualified minority ^oiip memfers. To an 
outsider it would seem logical lor police officials to get together witii ghetto 
representatives and try to wctk out a recruiting modus vivehdL But to many 
insiders tiiis idea seems fantastic. '^You can't talk to these people," observes a 
highly placed police official. The message has reached the black community. 
*The cops don't want to talk to us," says a black leader, '^they^re afraid we'U 
tell tiiem how to succeed and that's the last thing tbey want to hear". 

On the otiier hand, many Denver police official^ are groping for successful 
ways to recruit blacks and Mexican Americans. In response to Mexican Anieri- 
can protest, the height requirement has been lowered an inch (to 5' r); some 
effort has been made to recruit blacks finishing up their hitch in the miUtary 
service; and that old standby, the sensitivity sessions between blacks and whites, 
has been attempted. 

But none of these measures has helped much. Police recruitment visits to air 
bases, for example, merely confirmed the policeman's view that blacks are 
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unapproachable. "Wc had six Negro -men in-tlic rodm^^^^ one of the white 
recruiter remembers, ''and we tpld^them ihe Whole story about hoW they c6uld 
become policemen; When we pished tsUki&g.itiie^^^ 

a guy who'd been in Vietnam^ said to me» 'ricU, r already f6u|ht- one white 
man's war^i sure ainY ^- 

As for.thc sensitivity sessions^ accofdin|tp:on^ v 
it turned into w^ a s^^^ 

it just makes, the ga^^^ z.\ " 

Penycr/tte may ieaching^a dead e^ current 2Tyear^ld: min 
recruitment program. TTiejprcfclcnM it^ arc in many Ways typ|cii:^f the 
other citiesVproblei^^^ polanzatiQu ^etto ahd poll a failure to 

cdmult ininorityl dtis^ns in -plan^ recmitmenFcs^ of 

testing which seems to_ penalize ih^^ appUcahts;:and'ii ^deral^feeiing of 
frustration and helplessness amcrng the poli(x l^dehh^ to 
solve this/- says Chief Seatop. ^ \ / 

Miami 

"We're suffering from a kind of social'hsmgoyer." 
—a black policeman. 

The hangover in the Miami Police Depahnient c^es f ^segrega- 
tion. It wasfi't until i96i that the departo^t oflf-r^itoBshing ite all-W 
district and attempting to integrate its MgS blacki^^^^^ 

Until ^that time no black man had been aUoWedlto aUend the pblice tr^ning 
academy and ail blacks were given Ae mk of '^^^^^ 
the lowest white rank of "o^cer". The oppdriahhies for bla6kjp6fic^mc^ 
improved considerably. There are now four bUbck se^^nts aSdH black lieu- i 
tenants on the force. - ^ . _ ^ 

Like so many other urban police departments, Miami's . got into the minority 
recruitment business in response to gheuo violence; The disturba^^ 
August 1968, during the Republican National G^ven 
response, in part, was to inaugurate "Operation Bad^e"ra sopbistic^tedi ^e-sbot 
campagin that relied heavily on posted, brochures, newspaper advertising, and 
recruitmobiles in the ghetto. 

the appeal was direct and without frills. 'The City of Miami/' said a 
brochure, "is a major city in the nation with a high influx of people from 
throu^out the worid. The black community comprises a large percentage of 
the City's population. 

"/Operation Badge' is a direct campaign designed to interest more members 
of the black community in becoming officers of the Miami Police Department. 
A Department whose members are widely representative of the community it 
serves can provide a finer degree of professional service to all citizens." 

The mobile umts^which bore tte message, "STOP! LETS TALK!"— wcie^ 
also used as complaint centers, affording ^ctto residents an opportunity to cite 
instances of harassment or other kinds of humiliations at the hands of police- 
men. While the complainant waited^ a ^liceihah vdth a telephone in the mobile 
unit began checking out the complaint, the entire Jx>mpaign Wais ciearly in* 
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tended to inspire ghetto confidence in the police department. *Thcrc was a 
period after the riot,'^ notes a city hall official, *Svhen cops wouldn't dare make 
an arrest in certain parts of the ghetto. The black community arid the police 
were at sword's points." 

Everyone agrees that the climate nowadays has improved. Complaints of 
police brut^ty have dropped sharply; "Opefatibri Badge shifted the reaction," 
the offidd saj%. *1t drew off the poisoh^ 

Itralso attracted quite a few black appliciiits, an average of 12 each week 
during the first 9 months of the campai^; Y^t driririg the same period drily 
nine black applicants succeeded in joiriiri^^^ force/ Today about 70 out of 
706 policemen arc black and perhaps ariother 30 arc Gubari. together they 
comprise about 14 percerit of the police force compared to 45 percent of the 
city's population. 

Because no one has kept track of the black aj^licarits, no one can say pre- 
cisely at whut stages in the hiring process they tend to drop but. In the absericc 
of this vital information, spcculatibri is risky, there is little dbubt, however, 
that many blacks fail the written test and many others are unable to pass the 
100-yard swimming test. In additibri, there is speculation that t?ie medical 
examination eUmiiirtes a disproportionate number of blacks. 

In any case, it seems clear that the recruitriifent program has riot paid off in 
many new rccruite, although it has been effective as a "cooling" device in the 
ghetto. At present black and Cuban applications are falling off riia^kedly. One 
of the reasons is iprowing doubt among minority njembers as tb the sincerity of 
the department's intentions. "They came iri here and beat the drum for Ne^o 
recruits," a black journalist remarked, "and when the guys tesporided they v/m 
kicked in the teeth." 

Another reason is continuing tension between the police and ghetto residents. 
Chief Bernard L. Garmire and his staff are trying hard to ease the tension 
through an expanded community relations program focused on the high schools 
and also through a series of in-service seminars aiiried at making policemen 
more sensitive to the needs of ghettb residents— but the going is rough and the 
progress hard to discern. "Look." complained a white policeman recently ex- 
posed to an in-service seminar oh race relations, "they keep telling me to act 
like a public relations man out there. Next thing, they" arit me to canry candy 
cane in my holster." 



Washington^ D.C 

"We believe it can be done, and we have begun to do it.'' 

—James Murray, head of the police department personnel division 

Washington's 4,100-man police force is now 30 percent black and 70 percent 
white— exactly the reverse of the city's population. In the past year the propor- 
tion of blacks has been steadily increasing. Each month now more blacks than 
whites join t.ie force, compared to the 1969 rwruiting ratio of 43 percent black, 
57 percent white. 

In its efforts to reverse the ratio, the Washington police department has a lot 
of things going for it: 
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a fast-growing police force which makes it necessary to recruit 1,000 new 
men in a single year; 

a wide-ranging recruiting force of 99 men and women; 

a sufficient number of black men on the force to assure new black 
prospects they will not be alone; 

a sizable black middle class in the city from which to draw; and 

comparatively convenient access to special Federal funds for recruitment 
programs. 

The key to Washington's relative success in minority recruitment is that it is a 
continuing program rather than a temporary, one-shot crusade, this affords the 
staff considerably more fiexibility than most recruitment divisions enjoy. New 
techniques and territories can be tested on something less than a do-or-die basis. 
For example, the staff makes use of most of the usual devices-'^e mobile units, 
the publicity channels, and Uie like-^but,. more signtficantiy, it seeks to build 
bases of support within the black community; Perso^el officials, in fact, are 
convinced that the minority neighborhood should do its^-^^^ recruiting in 
cooperation with the police depaHment^ Acc^r^^ they have helped a coali- 
tion of neighborhood organizations m tbe Ad^s-Mofgan section of Washing- 
ton to obtain funds from Uie U.S. Department' of Labor for the purpose of 
recruiting black policemen from the neighborhood, the hope is that some of 
the new recruits will be assigned to beats in th^ Adams-Morgan community. 

"We don't know if this is going to work,** says Cheryl McMillon, a resident 
of Adams-Morgan, "but Vm pretty sure we can convince enouj^ qualified 
people. Our argument is very simple: *lf you thin^ the police force is bad, 
get in there and change it.' " 

While focusing a portion of its recruiting efforts on black cominimity organi- 
zations in the District, officials have covered their bet by sending recruiters into 
cities throughout the United States in search of black prc«p^ts. Result have 
been encouraging. For reasons that no one completely understands, out-of-town 
black applicants pass die written test more frequently than do Washington 
blacks. During the first 3Vi months of 1970, for example, the differences were 
remarkable: 



Despite these successes, the written test, which is administered by the< Dis- 
trict's Civil Service Commission, continues to be a major barrier to minority 
recruitment, testing in police rccruitmobiles, fo • example, invarably eilminates 
more blacks than whites. Here are the figures for recruitmobile testing from 
July 1968 through June 1969: 



Took Test 
Passed Test 



Out-of'Town Blacks 

410 
234 



Washington Blacks 

800 
299 



Took Test 
Passed Test 



Blacks 
2,085 
970 



Whites 
1,001 
850 
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In other words, 85 percent of the white applicants passed the test, as opposed to 
only 47 percent of the black applicants. Clearly, if such experiments as the 
^ Adams-Morgan recruiting effort are to succeed, and if blacks are to have any 

5r confidence in the proceedings, the written test will have to be revised. Civil 

Service officials say they are doing just that, but it remains to be seen whether 
the new test will be any fairer to blacks than the present test is. 

The two men most responsible for the upswing in Washington's black recruit- 
ment are Police Chief Jerty J, Wilson and Personnel Director James M. 
Murray. Both are firmly committed to affirmative minority recruitment and 
both think it can be accomplished without impairing standards. "The heart of 
the matter,** says Murray, "is sincere intent." Irene Mee, a consultant to the 
police department in minority recruitment, has observed: "The police depart- 
ment knows it must change its image among black people. But the best way to 
change its image is to change its ratio of black and white policemen— to more 
closely reflect the city's makeup:" 




State Poliee and Fire Departments 



Both the municipal iire departments and the State police departments we 
visited lag far behind urban police in minority recruitment practices. Some 
reasons readily come to mind. First, these organizations have no pressing 
manpower needs, and recruitment of anyone, be he white or black; is often 
considered a waste of time and money. City lire departments and State police 
departments have few vacancies and long waiting lists. 

Second, few lire departments or $tate police forces are in the center of the 
social storm that has recently baffled and buffeted urban police departments. 
They are under no special pressures froni the minority community; and pplitices 
being what it is, no pressure usually means ho refonm. 

Third, employment with the State police entails a shiff in locale for the 
recruit. Minority group members may be reluctant to tear up their roots and 
risk rejection by a new, strange community. 

It is not surprising, then, that only one of the fire departments we visited— 
the one in Los Angeles County — has launched an affirmative minority recruit- 
fpent program. And with the exception of Washington, the minority representa* 
tion in these fire departments is well below 10 percent. (Washington has about 
185 black firemen in a force of 1,500). 

State police departments present a similar picture: only a handful of minority 
members were found to be troopers in California, Michigan, and Connecticut. 
Both Connecticut and Michigan, however, have attempted minority recruitment 
programs. 

Michigan 

In 1968, the Michigan State Police Department undertook an experiment in 
recruiting: the department waived the written test as a qualification. On the face 
of it, the experinient gave every promise of succe^; the test was held to be the 
main source of discouragement to potential black recruits, preventing many 
from applying for the job and rejecting nearly all of those who did apply. 
During the fiscal year, 1967-68, for example (before the no-test experiment 
began), i,661 white applicants and 73 black applicants took the written test. 
Thirteen blacks passed, compared with 751 whites. In other words, 45 percent 
of the whites passed the test, as opposed to only 18 percent of the blacks. 

The news that Michigan's police force was temporarily waiving the Civil 
Service test requirement was well publicized throughout the State and the 
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department was flooded with applications, the fiist batch of 469 applicants 
included 80 blacks, a considerable improvement over the customary ratio.. But 
when the complicated screening process had worked its will, only 11 blacks 
survived to be admitted into the training school, compared to 130 whites. AM 
only three blacks were graduated! (Ilie training academy regularly fiudks.out 
50 percent of its students, but diin^ng the no^teit exfMeriement;the figu shot up 
to 70 percent; In some niei^ure, ^n^ th^ mitten test does pr^ict pisrf ormance 
in the training acadeniy.) The vario^ stej^ in the:scr^ 
have worked a disproportionate hadship oh black applicants. About one-sevenUi 
of the blacks versus one*twentieth of the whites, were rejected for arrest and 
traffic records. Background and character investigations eliminated 10 percent 
of the blacks and only 2 percent of the whites. 

In the end, Michigan was able to add only five blacks to its State police force 
— its present minority total. 

This dbappointing expenment suggests that the written test is not the only 
barrier to minority recruitment aiid hiring. If police departments revised or 
eliminated their tests, would minority menibers be any better off? The Michigui 
results tempt one to answer no. Yet the picture is not that clear. Michigaii's 
standu-ds seem considerably steixier in some respecte than tho^ of many other 
police departments. Few police academies; for example. Hunk out 50 percent of 
their trainees, then, too, although the special pro-am attracted more blacks 
than usual, it did not attract anyVi^here near the number of blacks who regularly 
apply to uiban police departments. 

One point, however, seems clear enough: waiving the test, which only pre- 
dicts an applicant's performance in the police academy, simply postpones the 
day of reckoning. It is probably more merciful for the applicant to flunk the 
test forthwith than to flunk out of the academy 6 months later, the question 
remains: does the academy curriculum teach the essential police skills? Is it 
truly a training device or merely a screening device? 

Connecticut 

Connecticut has an 8$3-man State police force: six of them are black or 
Puerto Rican. 

In 1968, Connecticut decided to tackle the written test problem. It obtained a 
$28,000 grant from the U.S. Department of Labor with which to give police 
prospects pretest training. The program was advertised in all major cities, and 
the State police commissioner, who is a director of the Hartford Urban League, 
made personal visits to many communities in an effort to drum up applicants 
for the 6-week course. Ultimately, only five blacks signed up. (**there is a lack 
of desire of these people to participate,** concluded a hi|^-rai^g State police 
official. ** . . . They don't want to enforce the laws against their own race.") 

Of the five who si^ed up for the course, only two finally passed the Civil 
Service test, and one of these was dropped froni the force during his probation- 
ary period. Thus the net gain was one black trooper, at a recruiting cost of 
$28,000 per man. 

There are several reasons why the program failed. In the first place, it was 
conceived as a one-shot campaign — a kind of sink*or-swim effort to attract black 
applicants— and it should be clear by now that it will take more than a single 
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campaign to overcome black fear, distrust^ and timidity generated by a century 
of segfegatidh. the fact that there has. been no fdildw-up pfogram, no red 
effort on the part of State officiak to diagnose the failure, is si^cient evidence 
to confirm the black community in its skepticism. '*We do not keep , ethnic 
figur^/* explained a Civil &mce official, **but we do have a unit which handles 
the underprivileged, which is beginning tc keep those statistics." 

Secondly, minority members may be suspicious of a special program that 
implies they are kimehow disadvantaged. '^*^ one. of these 

special programs," notes iu)uise $i^^^ State's Gualy bteck ^licewo 
"have a stigma thrown in their face. They'd prefer to come on the n^t way. It 
has to be kept a secret horn die rest of the men that some pec^le got in 
through a special pro^am; otherwise the sacrifice is too great." 

third, the efficacy of the pretest training was doubtful. For some reason, 
Civil Service officials refused to supply trainers with any tes^ which the Civil 
Service department had used in previous years. 

It would seem reasonable to conclude from both the Connecticut and Michi- 
gan experiences that unsuccessful special recruitment pro-ams often create new 
problems. Programs that fail tend both to increase disillusionment within the 
minori^ community and to bring, about a sort of social paralysis within the 
police department. In Connecticut's most repent fi^oup of trooper recruits, for 
example, the ethnic figures were eloquent: 146 whites, no blacks. 

California 

As noted earlier, the California State Patrol has made no special efforts to 
recruit minority members. In fact^ State personnel officials say they have no 
idea how many minority members are currently on the force, the consensus is: 
not many. 

By way of contrast, the California Department of Corrections, under the 
directorship of R.K. Procunier, last year announced it was embarking upon *^an 
affirmative action program" in recruitment. Procunier directed each of the 
State's 15 penal institutions to develop a recruitment action plan. "Our current 
effort ," he declared in a memorandum to wardens and superintendents^ "must 
be directed toward actively seeking out minority recruits and encouraging job 
retention by creating a realistic climate for equal opportunity in the Department 
of Corrections." 

He then proceeded to issue recruitment goals to each institution (annual 5 
percent increases in minority representation), to call for monthly progress 
reports, snd to appoint a deputy to supervise and watch over the entire process. 
The monthly reports were to include the following information: 

First-of-month total staff: Caucasians, Negroes, Mexican Americans, oth« 
ers; 

Employee movement during the month showing the name and position of 
all onployees whom we have hired, transferred, promoted . . , or otherwise 
separated; and 

A brief narrative on every employment complaint which has racial implica* 
tions. 
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The cprrections department, employs nearly 7,000 persons, and close to 90 
percent of them are white, as opposed to about half the inmates. In the year 
preceding Procunier's affirmative action policy, minority representation in the 
corrections department increased by 44 persons. In the first 6 months folic wing 
the new policy, there was a net gain of 84 minority members— nearly twice as 
many in half the time. 



TK^ tos Angeles County Fire Department 

In the spring of 1969 Los Angeles County Supem'sor Kenneth Hahn publicly^ 
voiced concern over the fact that hot a single Negro was on the county fife 
department's latest eligibility list as certified by the Civil Service Commission. 
He noted that the previom summer only 14 blacks as against 673 whites had 
filed for jobs in the county fire department and that not a single black had 
made it through the screening process. "The statistics clearly indicate that 
somewhere the civil scrviDB procedures are in error," Hahn said. 

Deciding to correct th^ eitor, the county board of supervisors hired a black 
consulting firm-^unningham-Short & Associates, Inc.— which made a series of 
recommendations for an affirmative action program^ Chief among, these was a 
stepped up publicity campaign m ghetto neighborhoods. County personnel re- 
cruiters distributed bulletins and brochures^in both En^ish and Spanish— to 
neighborhood organizations, ran advertisements over radio and television, estab- 
lished a recruiting booth at the Watts festival and, in general, spread the word 
throughout ghettos and barrios that the county fire department was ready to 
hire blacks and Chicanos. 

In addition the written test was adjusted to "reduce the amount of verbaliza- 
tion", cutting down on the number of word problems, and simplifying the 
instructions. The results of the campaign were typical. More than 400 blacks 
submitted applications (an astounding increase over previous.years), along with 
126 Spamsh Americans, 1,332 whites, and seven persons of other extractions. 
The total of minority applicants was 548. Of these, only 18 (3 percent) ended 
up in the "first rankings" of the eligibility list— that is, near enough the top of 
the list to stand a good chance of being hired. Whites who made "first raricmg*' 
totaled 1 18, or 9 percent of the white applicants. 

The screening process was plainly rough on all groups, but somewhat rougher 
on minorities. Both the written test and the ability test eliminated a higher 
proportion of minority members than whites. The most astonishing drop-oflf, 
however, came near the beginning when 158 blacks and 97 Spanish Americans 
failed to show for the written test. "Our desire to hire minorities was not 
believed, notes a county personnel official, explaining the drop-off. 'There are 
only five Negroes in the department and none in the supervisory position. 
Naturally the Negro community is skeptical." 

The Los Angeles County experiment can hardly be described as successful 
but It IS notable for having been tried at all, and for what it has taught county 
officials. Unfortunately, it has underscored opposition from some white firemen 
who fear "reverse bias" and who have been accustomed over the years to 
sponsoring their sons and nephews as new firemen. "In some ways a fire 
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department is like a club," notes a county personnel pfficiai. "You go into it 
because lots of people you know are already there. It's a big family." 

Family members tend to be loyal to one another. During one of the physical 
ability testing sessions, a white fireman standing in the back of the room gazed 
for a moment at the many applicants-^white and black and browns-scrambling 
up ladders. Then he remarked to his white campahion: "I hope our side wins." 
Ii is part of America's current agony that men dedicated to the protection of 
their fellow citizens' lives and property think it necessary to choose up sides. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 



The following conclusions and recommendations are not intended as inflexi- 
ble guidelines but as general approaches which local governments might wish to 
consider. Implicit in these suggestions are a niSnber of hopeful assumptions: 
first, that municipal governments tmd' local pp^^ and fire officials are genuinely 
committed to minority police recruitment, not ^ program to allay 

ghetto unrest but as a major priori^ to satisfy our.naticHial obligations; second, 
that officials will come to reidin that successM miBoiity rc^rutUhent must lead 
to a number of structural chan|^ in tibe ttirihg process-specially in the 
testing of applicants and the training of remits; third, that IbcalUeadeis will 
view the problem in both short-range and long-range tenns^ looking for good 
results from current programs but not sumndeHn^ to di^patr or cynicism when 
results are disappointing; and fourth^ that police departments will continue to 
expand for at least the foreseeable future, tiius affording them a golden oppor- 
tunity—perhaps their last— to make peace with the blacks, the browns, and 
themselves. 

Finding the Right Approach 

1. Special one-shot minority recruitment campaigns, mounted independently 
of the police department's ongoing recruiting program, tend to be Ineffective 
and disillusioning to the minority community. They also tend to mislead the 
white conmiunity, which mistakenly assumes that much is being accomplished 
In the way of minority recruitnient* 

The need is not necessarily for new campaigns but for new policies which 
commit city and State police forces to continuing affirmative hiring goals and 
procedures. 

2. Police departments and Civil Service Commissions that do not take the 
trouble to compile ethnic statistics have no way of measuring the success or 
failure of their minority recruitment programs* One must assume that a failure 
to keep count is tantamount to a failure to care. Certainly the ghetto communi- 
ties would take such a view* 

3. Recruitment advertising campaigns are generally well organized, but mi- 
nority group leaders are seldom consulted in advance as to the proper appeals 
and presentations. The path to successful minority recruitment starts in the 
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ghetto community; minority leaders should have a strong voice in preparing 
recruitment campaigns and in shaping recruitment poiicies. Washington's experi- 
ment with the Adams-Morgan coihmunity is a fresh and hopeful approach. 

4. Minority recruitment efforts can hardly be expected to succeed so long as a 
black or brown man views the police force as, an enemy of his people, and 
therefore, views his joining that force as a betrayal of his brothers. Police 
officials tend to see this as an 'image" problem^ In fact, it is a fundamental 
problem cf justice. Seminars and workshops^purporting to teach /*human rela- 
tions'' niay help a little, but real reform will come only when top municipal and 
police officials make it clear they will hot tolerate police brutality or harass- 
ment. The rul^ should be clear, the punishment should be swift. 

5. One way to start building minority-group confidence in the police is to call 
a conference in each city (or State) of police officials, ghetto community 
leaders, and other interested parties. It should be a planning conference aimed 
at designing genuine minoriQr recruitment policies and techniques. The confer- 
ence should have representaticm hem a// important elements in the black or 
Spanish American communities, including those militant elements which police 
officials normally shun. 

6. There is no general agreement among police departments as to the precise 
nature of the minority recruitment "market"— that is, which bkicks and Spanish- 
speaking men. constitute the best prospects for recruitment. The range of 
opinion and confusion is obvious when the same police recruiting agency sends 
recruitmobiles down the ghetto's main street, to the unemployment office, to 
factory gates, and to colleges. We still have much to learn about the characteris- 
tics of prospective black and Spanish American policemen, and at present no 
one seems to be looking into the matter. Police departments anxious to recruit 
minority members might well undertake a census analysis of the target com- 
munity. Recruiters do not lOiow, for example, how many blacks in the recruit 
age-range live in a given metropolitan area; how many of these are high school 
graduates; how many are employed and at what salaries. These are basic 
demographic questions to which any wise business firm would want answers 
before embarking on an adveiiising campaign. 

In addition, most police departments continue to concentrate on white 
prospects, simply because they are easier to attract and more of them get 
through the elaborate screening process. This may make sense from a dollar 
standpoint but it makes no sense at all from the standpoint of equal employ- 
ment opportunities. Police departments will find it worth the price to put a 
larger share of each recruiting dollar into ghetto communities. 

7. None of the State police forces studies has begun seriously to recruit 
minority members, all claims to the contrary notwidistanding. The task is 
complicated by the huge waiting lists of applicants [mostly white] and by an 
unwillingness of many blacks to leave their local communities. In short, State 
police forces will require a long-range approach to minority recruitment de- 
mands, as opposed to the ad hoc, or one-shot, approach which the^ have 
recently employed. At this stage, the need is for planning. 

8. Fire departmens for the most part appear to be making little effort to 
recruit minority members. The prospects for improvement are dini» since the 
waitirg lists are long and the rate of personnel expansion generally slow. 
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Progress may come if and when blacks press for specific employment goals, as 
.they have done with some success in the building traded. 

Surmounting the Hurdles 

9. The traditional process of screening, testing, and training police applicants 
and recruits needs to b« thoroughly overhauled— first, because it presently places 
a heavy burden upon blacks and Spanish-speaking Americans; and second, be- 
cause there seems to be no demonstrable evidence that the system either brings 
in the best men for the job or teaches them the right conabination of skills. We 
are not recommending that police departments "lower their standards"; on the 
contrary, we recommend that they raise standards in accord with contemporary 
public needs. And om of those neieds is for more minority member policemen, 

10. The basic written test eliminates more minority police applicants than 
any ether single step along the way. The tests vai7 from city to city, but nearly 
all claim to measure a man*s intelligence. These tests are clearly culturally biased 
and they should be modified as quickly as possible. No one knows precisely 
what they test or how well they predict a recruit's future performance on the job. 

Falling this, cities and States have an obligation to provide pretest trainmg 
for all applicants, especially those from minority groups. This obligation stems 
directly from the recruitment process. As soon as a police department embarks 
upon a campaign which attracts hundreds of black applicants, it must face up 
to the problems of the 60 to 90 percent whom the test consistently rejects. 

11. If the test predicts anything, it may be the recruit's performance in the 
police training acadenSy. But one of the prime aims of the academies, it 
aK)ears, is to instill a paramilitary esprit among the recruits. Little or no 
allowances are made for the black man or the Mexican American who finds 
himself alone in this most rigorous of white worids. Moreover, there appears to 
be only a tenuous ccmnection between much of the training a recruit gets and 
the skills he will need as a policeman. We therefore recommend: 

(a) a revision of standard academy curriculum and climate, beginning with 
an analysis of the kinds of jobs a policeman must perform and the skills 
he needs to perform them competently; 

(b) the hiring of black and Spanish American teachers; and 

(c) a counseling program for all trainees, with special emphasis on minority 
member trainees. 

12. Some of the more marginal eligibility qualifications penalize minority 
applicants and could be eliminated without undue threat to law and 
order. Specifically, some police forces demand a minimum swhnmirig 
proficiency. There is no reason why swimming cannot be taught at this 
training academy, along with everything else. Similarly, all police depart- 
ments insist that the recruit know how to drive, although many ghetto 
youths have never had the opportunity to learn. This, too, could be 
taught at the academy. The training period might also be lengthened for 
some applicants, both to allow for additional courses and to give recruits 
a chance to pass standard , courses that are causing them trouble. The 
time spans of police academy training programs vary from city to city 
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by as n. ich as 6 weeks; there is no reason why they should not also vary 
from applicant to applicant, depending upon his heeds. 

13. Many minority applicants drop out of the race before taking the test — in 
some cases even before filling out the application. The applicant's initial en* 
counter with the recruiter appears to be crucial. It would be helpful if police 
departments employed professional counselors to interview applicants at this 
early stage— not to screen them put but to encourage them to stay in; 

14. Here are some changes that can be made quickly: 

(a) those police departments which have not assigned blacks and/or 
Mexican Americans to places oh oral ihterview boards should do so. All- white 
interview boards do nothing to close the credibility gap between police and 
minority citizens. 

(b) The family interview — used frequently in background investigations — 
should either be modified or abandoned. The interviewers are usually white, and 
some of the traits they look for— neatness, articulateness, enthusiasm — may be 
hard to come by in low-income households. A man who moonlights, for 
instance, may be too weary to please the ihterviewer. 

(c) Medical standards which merely lower the city's liability risk, but do 
nothing to improve the quality of policemen, should be revised. Some of these 
standards may penalize applicants who have growh up in urban ghettos where 
health services are often inadequate* 

(d) The height minimum should be lowered or eliminated. It is viewed by 
many Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Oriental Americans as discrimi* 
natory. Yet, no one has ever made a convincing case for the propositi(m that 
a short man makes a bad policeman. 
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